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Vor. II. 





AUTUMN. 


BY JOS. B. HAYES. 





Original. 


Say, why thus sinks the sad’ning soul, 

As autumn’s hallow’d hours steal on, 
And fading nature’s soft control 

Grows dearer far, than sunimer’s dawn? 


Why does “the crimson color’d eve’” 
On earth so calm, so gently stealing, 

A thousand pensive fancies weave, 
O’er mem’ries desert waste of feeling? 


— — —<« 


Say, why thus starts the trembling tear, 
When hollow winds disturb the wood, 

And rustling leaves, all brown and sear, 
Fall frequent in the dimpled flood? 


ww 


Why does the pale autumnal flow’r— 
The last of all its tender race, 
Arrest with sympathetic pow’r 
The student’s slow dejected pace? 


eS a ey 





Why turns he to yon faded grove, 
To mourn its Jong deserted choir, 
Where he was wout long sitice to rove 
When beauty woke the sleeping lyre? 


It is a sympathetic grief 
That bids the feeling heart o’erflow, 
To see how transient, and how brief, 
Are all things lovely here below. 
Cumberland, Maryland, 1837. 
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THE FATE OF A GENIUS. 


Original. 


Who has not heard of the famous saying of the emperor | 
Maximilian. “I can make a peasant a peer, but I cannot 
make so skilful an artist as Albert Durer?” Poor Albert! Al- | 
though deservedly honored, esteemed, and supported by the 
illustrious patrons of genius and learning who were his con- | 
temporaries, Albert Durer, was a miserable man. He lived i 
under the dominion ofa termagant. His wife,a second Xan- | 
tippe, harrassed him continually, and his uniform patience | 
and good-nature, served only to increase her petulance and | 
persecution. He labored with untiring assiduity, day after | 
day, to produce those exquisite engravings, which are now | 
wught, with so mach eagerness, by amateurs; and yet she | 
wouldreproach him as if he were idle and inattentive to the | 
interests of his family. Frequently would she follow him into | 
bis studio, and there, in the presence of his pupils, pour forth 
the vials of her wrath, and abuse him most vociferously. 

Albertaccustomed to such storms, said not a’ word, but 

“Sat like patience on a monument.” 

“Herein,” says his Teutonic biographer, “he acted like a 
philosopher; for if you blow a few sparks you may kindle a 
great fire;—if you attempt to stop the steam of a kettle, you 
will cause a tremendous explosion.” 

Darer’s wife was accustomed to associate in her reproaches | 
the name of Samuel Duhobret with that of her husband. 
Samuel was a poor, little, hump-backed, hard-featured man, | 
*ho,as he manifested an extraordinary talent for painting, | 
¥as employed, and occasionally instructed, by the compas- 
Nonate Albert. This gratuitous instruction was altogether at | 
‘alance with the principles which that worthy lady so stre- 
neously advocated. 

Despised and insulted by all but his benevolent master, un- 
~ almost by his labor to obtain the necessaries of life, what 
pit — approximating to adoration, could have in- 

‘amuel to persevere in the design of being a painter? 
Poe a happy but when he was wandering about 
the en woods in the environs of Nuremburg, admiring | 
1es of nature, and sketching such objects as particu. | 
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larly attracted his attention. After passing a leisure day in 
this manner he would return to his regular work; never speak- 
ing of bis country excursions, and never venturing to show 
his original efforts. Accustomed to continual railery, he 
supposed that his designs would only expose him to the re- 
dicule of his companion. 

Excepting these rare excursions, Samuel went regularly at 
day-break to his work, took his seat in the humblest position, 
_as if conscious of inferiority to all around, and was actively 
engaged during the hours of labor. He would afterwards re- 


made in the country. 


displayed to no one, not even his master, the works to which 
| he had devoted so many midnight hours. His toils and priva- 


| tions were too great to be endured much longer. He arose 


one morning with the intention of going to his work, but he 


|| fell upon his pallet. He found that he was very sick; he | 
thought that he was about to die; and he wept like a child. | 


Alas! said he, I shall never bea painter. 


nod one came to administer consolation. 


pers the wind to the shorn lamb,” mitigated his sufferings. 
As soon as he was able to walk, a providential impulse induced 


| him to endeavor to dispose of the last picture he had painted. 
He put it under his arm and went towards the shop of a| 
| broker, determining to sell it for whatever might be offered. 


It so happened that he passed by a house where many per- 
sons were assembled. He discovered that there was a public 
sale of valuable paintings, in consequence of the death of the 
gentleman who had collected them. 


to offer his picture, among the other articles, for sale. The 
man agreed to do so, and estimated it to be worth three thal- 
ers. 
purchaser can be found. Let it go. 


tioneer, with a monotonous voice, exclaimed, three thalers— 
who will make an offer—three thalers. Oh! said Samuel, 
my picture will not be sold. What will become of me? And 
this too is my best picture. I could not make a better. 
There is the castle of Newbourg, and there are the trees and 


How many days—here his soliloquy was interrupted by an in- 
dividual who exclaimed. 
“Twenty-five thalers.” 


see the man who had pronounced those thrice-blessed words. 
To his surprise it was the broker to whom he had intended to 


|| sell the picture. 


“Fifty thalers,” said a gentleman in black. 

Samuel would willingly have embraced him. 

“A hundred,” cried the broker. 

And in rapid succession the stout gentleman in black, and 
the broker contended for the picture. 

“Two hundred.” 

“Three hundred.” 

“Four hundred.” 

“A thousand thalers.” 

The crowd became interested in the matter, and sutroun- 
ded the rivals who were thus like two combatants in a ring. 





Samuel thought he was dreaming, and rubbed his eyes, and | 


pinched himself several times, to ascertain whether he was 
awake, 
The stout gentleman, thought that the last offer would ter- 


minate the contest, but he was mistaken. 
a 





tire to his cottage, and finish, on canvas, the sketches he had | 


Three years passed away in this manner; and Samuel had | 


For a week he was stretched upon his miserable bed, and | 
Hiis agony and his | 
| tears were seen only by his heavenly Father. Abandoned by | 
the world, he sought a refuge in heaven; and He “who tem- | 


After a little hesitation, | 
Samuel went boldly into the house, entreated the auctioneer | 


Well, said Samuel, that will furnish me with food, if a | 


The picture was passed from hand to hand, while the auc- | 


the abbey, and the Pregnitz winding along so beautifully! | 


Samuel elevated himself as much as possible that he might | 





“Two thousand,” said the broker, with a contemptuous 
laugh. 

“Ten thousand,” cried the other. 

“Twenty thousand,” exclaimed the broker, convulsively 
clasping his hands. 

“Forty thousand,” uttered the other who was equally agi- 
tated. 

The broker hesitated, but the triumphant look of his antag- 
onist.induced him to say, 

“Fifty thousand.” 

All eyes were turned to the stout gentleman. 

“A hundred thousand ,” cried he. 

“A hundred and twenty-five thousand,” responded the bro- 
ker. 

“The original for the copy-——Beat that if you can, sir,” said 
the stout gentleman to the broker. The broker mortified and 
defeated left the room, and his opponent took possession of 
the picture. 

And now Samuel came forward and approached the purcha- 
, Ser, who, conceiving him to be a mendicant, was about to give 
him some money; but S: el, to his astonishment, declared 
himself to be the painter of the picture. 

The gentleman, who was one of the most wealthy noble- 
men in Germany, tore a leaf from his pocket book, and wrote 
some lines, 

“Take this my friend,” said he to Samuel, “it will put you 
in possession of your property.” 

Samuel was no longer poor, and persecuted, and despised. 
He was honored by the rich, and beloved by the poor. He 
would frequently say, “there is but one friend who will nev- 
er leave you, nor forsake you; and he is a friend that sticketh 
| closer than a brother.” 

The painting which was purchased by the nobleman, as 
we have already related, is now in the possession of the King 
| of Bavaria. Beautiful as the landscapes of Claude Lorraine 
| are, there is not one that surpasses this exquisite picture. 
Clearspring, Md. J. M. ds 











ABRAIM, 


THE FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE, 
Translated from the French. 


Original. 
ae ' 

For a long time the most profound peace reigned in Schir- 

| van, a provinee of Persia. The inhabitants enjoyed the hap- 

| piness of all the bounties which a wise Prince could procure 

| for his subject. Abraim’ was that excellent monarch who ap- 


|| plied himself altogether to the happiness of his people: he 





|| governed his empire with equitable laws. His great care was 
|| manifested in his endeavors to render justiee to every one in 
|the most incorruptible manner. He encouraged, with pru- 
dence, industry in agriculture and the arts; he distributed re- 
| wards or punishments according to each one’s deserts; in 
|| fine, he aimed to establish confidence and tranquility-in his 
estate, throughout which reigned happiness and plenty. 
Whilst his people had their happiness full, they celebrated, 

with gratitude, the kindness of their Prince. On a sudden 
there arrived asad news which filled all with consternation. 
The proud, unbending Tamerlane had become the terror of 
Asia. Avid to extend, more and more, the borders of his em- 
| pire, marched towards Shirvan at the head of a numerous 
|| army, to subjugate and edd it to his conquests. 

The approach * of so great a danger made Abraim less dis- 
quieted for himself than for his people. He could not con- 
template, without the most lively pain, the misfortunes which 
| menaced them. — He forthwith called his ministers to consult 
|| what he should do. Osman, general of his armies, a man 
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not less noble than courageous,—came first to’give his advice. | 
| An Echo.* 


He exclaimed with energy: 

“War? yes, war is necessary. Let this ferocious Tamer- 
lane come, and we will abate his pride. There is not one 
amongst us who would not be ready, delightedly, to spill all 
his blood for your majesty, for his children, for his property— |; 
aye, for his safety of the country. This cruel man will be 
taught what is courage of a people determined to loose every 
thing rather than submit to a barbarous foe.” 

Usbee, keeper of the Royal treasury, rose in his turn: he |) 
thus spoke: “my Prince! I offer you, among the first, my | 
blood and my life if your majesty decide for war, and if it) 
forebodes a successful issue, but how, with troops small in| 
number and encrvated by the sweetness of a long peace, } 
would we be able to oppose a resistance, sufficient, to an| 
army so formidable and so ferocious by their continued victo- |! 
ries? I believe it more prudent to sue for peace, if it can 
be obtained from the barbarous Tamerlane, without subjec- 
tion to an ignominous and insupportable slavery. I consider 
this the better choice—as a subterfuge: Place your person and |! 
your treasures under shelter of another country; faithful to 
preserve you, we will march upon your path wherever it plea. 
ses youto go. ‘Tamerlane will not stay long in a deserted 
country—his ambition will urge him to new cunquests; and 
it may be, that, like heaven assumes a calmness and beauty 
after a storm, our country will be open to recieve us; and, 
that when we return to this soil, we will find our ancient hab-} 
itations.” 

The ministers were divided in their opinions: some wish- 
ed that he would oppose the power and the boldness of ‘Tamer- 
Jane; others helieved it the more prudent to avoid the danger. | 
Abraim heard attentively the advices of both parties. “I 
commend,” said he, “the bravery of those who are ready to 
expose their lives, in so great a peril, for me. My affection || 
for you could not be the most lively unless I would love your 
safety. But the attachment which I have seen in you would 
not permit me to consent that blood so dear should be shed 
for my defence. 

On the other side; the subterfuge would be perhaps sweet, 
but it would not be au provoke the barbarity 
of the pitiless conqueror against the unfortunate who should re- 
main exposed to his fury. I cannot, then, adopt either of the 
two choices; but I thank Heaven that it suggests me to at 
this moment, another, which I hope will save all of you. You 
shall know it shortly; in the mean time pray earnestly that 
the Supreme may deign to grant my wishes.” 

The council having ended, the Prince collected rich presents, | 
and prepared himself to go and meet Tamerlane, in order} 

| 
| 
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that he might obtain the safety of his people. The barbarian, 
according toa firm usage, had determined, that each of the pre- 
sents which should be offered to him, should be always to the 
number of nine. Abraim wished to conform to this rule: he 
selected nine beautiful horses, magnificently caparisoned, clad | 
in gold and pearls; nine silken tents, embroidered with gold | 
and silver; nine carpets of India, worked with the greatest art; | 
nine vases of gold, adorned with precious stones, and many | 
more @bjects, very rare and of troublesome finish. He order. | 
ed them all to be conveyed into the presence of Tamerlane, 
he followed the retinue himself. Among his presents were | 
some slaves, but these were only eight in number. “Where I 
is the ninth?” fiercely demanded the Tartarian king. “He! 
is at your fect,” answered Abraim, prostrating himself = 





him; “you shall not be served more submissively and faithful- 
ly; my chains cannot but be agreeable if they procure, for 
my disconsolate people, that safety which I come to implore 
for them. I then conjure you to have pity upon them alone, | 
and preserve them all happy. Dispose of me, after this, as 

you wish:—I am in your hands.” The ferocious soul of the 

barbarian was unable to preserve itself against an action so 

heroic; a sudden change was perceived in him. He approa- 

ched the generous Abraim, and raised him up with kindness. 

“You shall be,” said he to him, “the most intimate of my 

friends—you shall serve me only as a father—you shall be to 

me asa brother. Return with pleasure to your anxious peo- 

ple—continue to render them happy as you are made even at 

present. If my destiny called me not to enterprises more 

vast and more agitated, I could not wish to enjoy a pleasure 

more agreeable than tolive in peace in a small kingdom, and 

make all my actions to imitate yours. 

Frederick City, Md. 


G. W. Le 





Great MEN.—The greatest men are not those who do most 
good to their fellow mortals. The cataract falls and breaks 
to pieces fruitlessly, while the quiet stream fertilizes. 


Intense study of the Bible will keep any man from being 
profane. 





THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


WINTER. 


Original. 


Latest ruler of the year, 
Hoary winter, thou art here, 

With thy robe of clouds cast o’er thee 
And thy life-conjealing breath! 

Glory banish’d flies before thee, 
Blighted beauty droops to death! 


Many a changeful month has past, 
Winter, since we parted last, 
Many a smiling day of gladness 
In thine absence we have known, 
Many a time the veil of sadness 
Sorrow’s hand hath o’er us thrown. 


~ 
Time and change, coworkers still, 
O’er the earth have wrought their will, 
But in undimmish’d power, 
Winter, thou art still the same! 
Rolling year or fleeting hour 
Cannot thy stern features tame. 


Harsh thy voice, severe thy brow, 
And thy steps as firm is now, 

As when first, at nature's birth, 
Thou didst breath o’er infant earth, 
Sweeping with thy chilling breath, 
Beauty’s budding forms to death. 


We have seen the smiling spring, 
Over earth her bright robes fling, 
Having loosed the icy chain, 
Wherewith thou enforced thy reign, 
And with mild benignant air 

All thy ravages repair. 


‘We have seen her, wreathed in flowers, 
Daily with her smiling hours, 

Decked in summer’s rosy pride, 

Fair and blushing as a bride! 

Crown’d as with a diadem, 

Set with many a lucid gem, 

Fann‘d by gales of breezy lightness 
Veil’d in clouds of fleecy whiteness. 


We have seen brown autumn, teeming 
With a rich and varied store, 
Early promises redeeming, 







which period he represents himself, in the same letter as jus 
commencing the world. He had acquired indeed, an Ses “ 
ed stock of experimental knowledge, but this, though it aie 
much to his reputation as a writer and a scholar, produced 
corresponding improvement in his deportment as a man, t 
was in truth, useful to every one but him who ha i 
est claim to its advantages. 

It taught thee, poor Goldsmith! only to lament t 
youth confirmed by the habitual ssaidiaen of a" 

Of Goldsmith it may be said, that he wrote like a s 
| behaved like a fool. 
His ardent soul and controlling passions rendered him al- 
_ Ways subject to the seductions of pleasure, to which he was 
ever ready to yield, while his improvident generosity laid him 
open to the arts of villiany and placed him, to use his own 
words, too often in the very situation of the wretch who did 
| not thank him for his bounty. I had learned form books, said 
he, to be disinterested and generous, before I was taught from 
experience the necessity of being prudent. 


d the great. 


age, and 











the world those maxims of wisdom which were literally buf. 
fetted into him, and which even in his riper years, he was too 
apt to depart from, we are more strongly convinced that re- 
nius is not the only requisite to our advancement in “the eat 
of being,” and that merit, however exalted, when united to 
habitual imbecility, and anattended by the insignia of wealth 
or the pomp of fashion, only tends to render its possessor more 
ridiculous in the eyes of men of the world. 

That amiable pride of character, arising from a just appro- 
ciation of his own'superiority, is regarded by them as an ar. 
_Togant assumption, no wise excusable in one whose practical 


{| 
} 
When we behold this artless child of nature thus giving to 








| utility has (in their opinion) added nothing to the sum of hu. 


man happiness, or to his own advancement in the world. 
The recluse, whose exalted sentiments, and sclf-immolating 
generosity, are alike unappreciated by the many, is always 


\| looked upon as an useless appendage to socicty. His thread. 


| bare pride cuts off the meagre sympathy of the world, while 
his characteristic improvidence precludes all hope of pecuni. 
ary aid from such a source.—Nay! that keen sensibility to 
the scorn of the world (which is an invariable concomitant of 
genius) and that heart-broken complaining of its injustice, 


| only expose him to accumulated insult, and more aggravated 





Nature’s countless blessings pour, 
With profusely bounteous hand 
O’er a greatful, happy land. 


Winter, and where are they now? 
Spring’s gay smile from earth is fled! 


| 


, derision. Thus scoffed at and driven from society, like the 


stricken deer from the herd, he wanders alone, in melancholy 


| communion with his own mighty spirit, and finds in the pure 


of which a persecuting world could not deprive him. 


| 
But thou camest with rigid brow | and hallowed fountains of his own mind, the only enjoyment 
| 


All her budding charms are dead! 
Summer’s pride and glory banished! 


Imbittered by disappointment and neglect, he returns 
like a penitent child to the bosom of nature, his first and 


Autumn’s golden hues have vanished! 


Yet with cheerful hearts we greet thee 
“King of intimate delights!” 
Thou will pass but all two fleetly 
And thy “gay and festive nights,” 
Thy cheerful days, to us will seem, 
Ere long, but as a vanish’d dream. 


Thus as the seasons ceaseless flow, 
From winter’s frost tosummer’s glow, 
Our little barks still onward glide 
Forever, on the changing tide, 

*Till as the streamlet seeks the sea, 
They merge into Eternity. 


* 





—_———_— 


* See Winter, by a. a. Lt. Monument Vol. 2, No. 13. 


GOLDSMITH. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 





Original. 





I have just laid down “the life of Dr.Goldsmith,” in order. 
to finish this dilatory letter. I would advice you by all 
means to read the life of “poor Goldsmith,” I mean that pre- 
fixed to his works edited by Washington Irving. 


There is something in the character and vicissitudes of this | 
‘ture of fancy, spreads its desert waste before him. Thrust 


great, but unhappy man—this grey-headed child, or as John- 
son was wont to designate him, this inspired idiot, so char- 
acteristic of the weakness of genius, that while amazed at the 
gigantic powers of the author, the reader’s heart is touched 
with a peculiar sympathy for the sorrows of the man. 
Goldsmith was unhappy aad unfortunate; and why? Not | 
because he wanted intellect to discern the dangers that beset | 
the current of human. life; but because he wanted the forsight | 
to anticipate those dangers, and the prudence to provide 
against, as well as the fortitude to endure them. “I find,” said | 
he, (in a letter to his brother-in-law) “that I want constitution, | 
and a strong steady disposition, which alone make men great.”’| 
This candid confession was made at thirty years of age, at} 
* 


| dearest mother. Caim, serious, and benevolent nature, from 
| whose sacred altar, he caught the inextinguishable spark 
| of poetic fire. He opens his lacerated heart to her alone, and 
| and mingles his very being with her magnificient beauties 

|| He breathes upon the tide of time and blends his memomy 
| With its flowing years—he speaks not to those around him. 
| The plaintive melody of his bursting heart, is wafled to pos. 
| terity, who will mourn with unavailing sorrow, the poor vic- 
| tim of detraction. . 

|| How many are tnere, who by an early acquaintance with 
| books, particularly those of a sentimental and romantic char- 
| acter, have been ushered into a world of fiction, too bright, 
| too beautiful, too full of hope for the devoted children of 
earth! 

Possessing warm possions, a generous disposition and a 
heart keenly alive to every breeze that wafts us joy or sorrow, 
his childhood passes away like a delightful vision, and youth 
finds the dreamer still wandering in a fairy land of his own 


| ereation, all unconscious of the ills that await him in the fu- 


ture. But too soon awakened to the stern reality, he finds him: 
_self cast naked upon the turbid tide of life, in all respects un 
“fitted to buffet with its waves. In vain he turns him to the 
past, and sighs for the happy ignorance which enthrawled his 
soul. The veil that folded in his little horizon of bliss Is 
wrent asunder for ever, and the world stripped of the garni- 


from the Eden of his early hopes he must traverse its thomy 


| paths, a poor dejected being, untill experience, sanctioned by 


‘rude buffets and afflictions, comes to guide his faltering foot- 


1 steps. 


This is the fate of all who are seduced by the song of plea- 


| 
| 
| 


' gure, or misled by the phantom of fiction; and fortunate are 


| they who learn e’re it is too late, how to adopt themselves 0 

the world as it really is, and not as fancy paints it. 

| Finally,inthe language o poor Goldsmith, “take the word 
of a man who has seen the world, and has studied human 0* 
ture more by experience than precept, that books teach ws 

| very little of the world. 
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THE LEGEND OF WALTER SELBY, 


A Cumbrian Tradition. 
BY M. TOPHAM EVANS. 


Original. 


ob! shepherd, gray shepherd, I pray ye explain 

Are these the lone ruins of Selby’s domain? 

Once brilliant with feasting with music and mirth, 
Have the last of the race passed away from the earth? 


Yes, stranger, the glories of Selby are past 

Their fame, like the mist wreath, is vanishing fast— 
And the last of the name, far away from the wave 
Of the silvery Derwent, has found a red grave. 


For his king he hath died—nor his death do I weep 

He sleeps in his glory as warriors should sleep, 

And he fell like a hero, the glaive in his hand 

‘Gainst the tyrant whose arms had usurped the fair-land. 


Bold Clavers is mounted with Athol and Ker, 

Stout Gordon and Maxwell have buckled the spur; 
«The sword in its scabbard shall never repose, 

*Till we render victorious king James and Montrose.” 


Walter Selby hath gathered the best of his band; 

He hath saddled his charger, and bared his bright brand; 
His pennon floats gaily upon the free wind— 

Let none but the craven stay trembling behind. 


To the gates of fair Selby the Grahame draws near— 
With many a bold trooper and stout cavalier; 

«Up! up! Walter Selby, ride onwards with me, 

And follow the fortunes of bonny Dundee.” 


«For the loyalist banner hath proudly gone forth, 

If the whigs rule the sauthron, we’re staunch in the north; 
May God keep king James from the snares of his foes, 

And prosper the cause of the right and Montrose!”? 


They have quitted the castle—the trumpet sounds shrill— 
As on to the northward they wind round the hill— 

The uote of the clarion sinks soft on the breeze, 

And the last of the troop disappears through the trees. 


7 * * * * * * * * * 


The sun hath gone down over broad Soutra fell, 

And the moon bathes the mount in her silvery spell— 
She shines o’er the camp of the brave cavalier 

And silvers the point of the sentinel’s spear. 


“Ho, Clavers, bold Clavers!”’ the Selby doth cry, 
“To horse there and saddle—sound, bugle—I spy 

A troop of stout horsemen in martial array, 

O’er the steep of old Soutra a wending their way.” 


“To horse!’ shouts the Grahame, ‘‘and charge them amain!”? 
But all looked aghast as they gazed on that train— 

For o’er that dread steep where no courser may stride— 
Their ranks closely serried, those horsemen do ride. 


“By St. George!”? shouted Selby, “‘what means this brave sight? 
Saw ye e’er gallant warriors so ready for fight? 

My chestnut, though swift over Derwent he flee, 

Compared with these chargers, a pack horse might be.” 


“Stay, Selby,” said Grahame—“I know but too well, 
What sights like the present are meant to foretel; 

The fortunes of James they are doomed to be crost— 
His battles are ended—his quarrel is lost!*? 


“Ho! ho!” shouted Selby and laughed in his secorn— 
“Be they warriors or spectres, I hail them with horn”— 
His horn from his bauldrick he gallantly drew, 

And a blast of his bugle full gaily he blew. 


But soon did his hand that gay bugle unclasp— 

And his bridle it slackened beneath his proud grasp— 
As the notes of his welcome rang loudly and wide, 
The spectre train halted on old Soutra side. 


The Selby gazed long on that war arrayed train— 

There was Grahame, Balcarras, stout Ker and Balmaine, 
And many a shape with those spectres did ride 

In the garb of the warriors who stood by his side. 


The troop have moved onward—they fade in the air 
And no trace of their fuotsteps to Selby appear— 
The moonbeams on Soutra fall sweetly and bright, 


And the waves of the Solway are bathed in the light. 
. * * * * * * * * a 


Oli! Grahame, bold Grahame, full sad was the day 
When thy band was oppos’d to the host of Mackay— 
When the hirelings of Orange in myriads oppose 

The handful of warriors led on by Montrose. 


The death shot is whistling—the war cries are ringing— 
The broadsword and claymore are cheerily singing— 
While Urry’s black troopers, with those of the Lee 

Dye their swords in the blood of the valiant and free. 


Walter Selby is there in the midst of the fight— 

But red is that broadsword which once had been bright— 
Pull Many a warrior hath sunk to the ground; 

Still Selby escapes without leasing or wound. 


The giad shout of vict’ry sweeps loud on the ear, 
As the troopers of Urry have fied in their fear— 
As the lion tu prey on the carcase doth go 

So Selby is first in pursuit of the foe. 


But a bullet hath sped him—and on his dull ear 
As the warrior lay dying a voiée doth he hear— 
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“Hol ho! Walter Selby, you hailed us in glee— 
But ours is the welcome of death unto thee.” 


‘Ill fate to the mocker—you hailed us in scorn, 

But again, Walter Selby, you ne’er will sound horn— 
How like you the fate which will surely betide 

The gallant who dares our bold train to deride?” 


The voice hath departed—in silence and death— 
The Selby is lying upon the red heath— 

Again to his castle he never will ride— 

Where the waters of Derweut in softness do glide. 


Mourn, mourn, ye fair maidens—accursed be the blow 
Which the house of old Selby hath stricken thus low; 
But while soldiers love glory and wield the bright brand, 
Thy name, Walter Selby, shall live in our land! 

| 
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Original. 


Patriotism. 
Patriotism is a sacred duty. No man can discharge the va- 
rious obligations, that are upon him who does not heed its voice 
and respects its claims. However scrupulous he may be in his 


elevated patriotism, his conduct is defective, falling below 
that standard, to which he is bound to conform. That coun- 
try, in which Providence has cast our lot, which acknowledges 
our rights, protects our property and promotes our happiness 
deserves, in return, our gratitude and support, and unthankful 
must that bosom be, which cherishes no affection for it. 
There is an imperfection in that constitution, there is a want 
of those lofty sentiments, that add a charm and grace to hu- 
manity, in the individual, who, can contemplate the blessed. 
ness of his own land, without emotions of a peculiar char- 
acter. 

Nature teaches us to be patriots. Whatever principles and 
feelings, it may implant within us, patriotism is the offspring 
of nature. It is an original element of our constitution, It 
mingles with our earliest aspirations. It enters into our first 
hopes, it speaks in the language of childhood and flows in 
the free blood of the youthful vein. It warms the heart of 
the ignorant as well as the bosom of the learned. It leads 
the savage to cling to his barren home—it pours the blood of 
the Indian upon the grounds, where his father pursued the fly- 
ing deer and he was trained to his hardy sports, and it binds the 
Greenlander with an inseparable fondness to his cheerless 
clime. Where is the people on whom, it has no influence? 
Whether man builds his hut upon the shores of the northern 
lakes or occupies the sunny countries of the South, whether 
the mountain fastnesses of the Alps or the fruitful plains of 
the tropics give him an abode, whether the wilderness of 
the West or the highly cultivated regions of the East be 
around him, he prefers his land to a!l others. Dear as his 
life is, he is willing to.lay it upon her altar, if it be necessary 
for the perpetuity of her independence. 

Strange would it be, if it were otherwise. Our country! 
Thecountry, where rest the bones of our ancestors, the country, 
where our eyes first met the light of heaven, where peace has 
blessed and prosperity rewarded us, how could we but love it? 
Around her, hang the dearest associations of the heart, the 
memories of the past and the hopes of the future gladden her, 
all that education has taught us to esteem, is connected with her. 
Let the hand of injustice be placed upon our rights, does not 
our country interpose her friendly and powerful assistance? 
Let our lives be threatened, does not our country come to our 
relief? Let our happiness be interrupted, does not our country 
punish the attempt? Over us, does she not spread her pro- 
tecting wing, around us does she not throw her arms of suc- 
cor; in health, in sickness, by day and by night, is she not 
our guardian angel? And shall we not love our country? 

We do not regard patriotism as aselfish, unmanly virtue, 
Far from it. It is not inconsistent with general benevolence. 
Because we love our own country, must we therefore hate all 

other countries? Because we defend our own rights, must 
|| we therefore invade the rights of others? If our patriotism 
| be true, if it be the patriotism, that reflects honor and glory 
| upon its possessor, it will prompt us to extend to all, the privi- 
| 
| 








leges which we claim, aud while it makes us contented be- 
neath “our own vine and fig-tree,” it will allow others to rest 
in the shade of theirs. ‘Fhe name of patriotism is dishonored 
by that principle, which will not grant to all mankind, the 
prerogatives, which it demands for itself. 

The history of our race presents many, very many occur- 
rencences of a disgraceful nature. The atrocites, that have 
been committed under the sanction of reason and religion, 
the private feuds and public broils, that have so often darken- 
ed the glory of earth, awaken within us, sensations of pro- 
found regret. The darkest night, however, has its stars. 


observance of other duties, if he neglect the requisitions of 





"Phere are redeeming features in the annals of man. There 
have been times, when the majesty and dignity of his char- 
acter have been sustained and honored. There are places, 
where his brave spirit regained its forfeited fame, where the 
rights of his being were upheld and his enemies overthrown. 
The genius of patriotism points to Marathon, Thermopyle, 
and other spots, where the arm of righteousness levelled to 
the dust, foes of justice and liberty. The Earth is the wide 
tablet, on which the records of patriotism are engraved. 
Where is the land, that contains no part of them? 

No nation has stronger motives to patriotism than Ameri- 
ew If our bosoms cannot form an ardent attachment for 

(this glorious country, if the events in its history and the 
character of its institutions cannot warm us, with the enthu- 
siasm of patriotism, where is the clime that can? Tell us, 
where? Ours is the land of the pilgrim fathers. Itis the 

| birthplace of Washington and his gallant associates. It is 

the grave, where they sleep. It is the hope of the civilized 
|world. It is the guiding star of the nations. It opens its be- 
nevolent arms to recieve the oppressed and injured of other re- 

It welcomes to its bosom, all who are willing to come. 

“EsTo-PERPETUA.” 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The importance of self-government cannot be doubted. 
; Let nature do as much for an individual as her mighty pow- 
ers can do, let him have exalted talents and valuable acquire. 
ments, and what is he without self-governmen? If he have 
never taught his passions, that they belong to the inferior 
part of his constitution, if he have never brought his strong 
appetites to obey his reason and if he have never accustomed 
himself to regard the decisions of judgement with respect and 
reverence, what is he? The foundation of his happiness has no 
solidity, the waters of his existence flow in a dark and turbid 
manner, spreading no fertility, bearing no freshness to the 
flower and imparting no fruitfulness to the fields. 

The possession of genius can be no apology for the want 
of self-government. It renders this habit the more necessary. 
If talents give pleasure and open sources of rich enjoyment, 
they also make their possesgors more susceptible of evil im- 
pressions—more liable to the assults of vice. The path of 
undeviating rectitude has more difficulties for the man of 
genius than for him, who never feels the emotions, that it 
creates. There are rocks in his voyage over the sea of life, 
by which, others have not their course endangered. The ne- 
cessity, then of self-government for him, is very apparent. 
Can any thing else supply its place? Had not the watch a 
regulator, of what use would its nice machinery be? If the 
universe were not governed by the spirit of order, what end 
could be effected by its ever-burning suns—its revolving 
planets? Uestitute of proper government, genius may awa- 
ken our respect but not our love. If it recieve any incense 
it must come from the cold intellect, not from the admiring 
heart. 

After all that has been said about immortality, virtue only 
can bestow it. Let a man write his name upon the py 
of earthly honor, will time let it live there forever. 

Yes, the forever of aday,a year. If he desire real im 
tality, let him give his character to the charge of virtue and 
amid the crumbling of thrones and the destruction of monu- 
ments, she will preserve it as a part of herself. 


THOUGHTS. 

If the history of our early expectations and the history of 
our actual experience could be written and compared, what 
an obvious dissimilarity would been seen between them! Jn all 
the wildness of youth, we lay our plans. Such a profession 
is chosen—such end sure to be accomplished—such a pinnacle 
is to be reached. 

Our own strength is sufficient for them. There is nerve in 
our arms, there is wisdom in our minds. What is the result? 
In this world what are plans? Who executes them—whose 
life is in accordance with the hopes and schemes, that he for- 

| med? 

Whi, among the numbers, that compose the family of man 
can say, that his existence has been what he believed it would 
be? Ah! many rocks have we struck, that we thought not 
would be in our pathway o’er the deep? How many serpents 

| have stung us that we never supposed would harm us? Friends 

'in whom we placed all confidence and with whom no such 
thing as reserve was known, have lost our esteem. Those 
sourtes, from which we expected most, have given us the 
least assistance. We did not dream that even Satan some- 
times clothed himself as an angel of light, in order to deceive 
us. The foundations, on which our confiding feet stood, have 
passed away—hope has turned out despair—we have mistaken 
blessings for curses and curses for blessings. 

Let us learn from this to trust in Providence. 


gions. 
Honored country! 





Let us re- 
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sign ourselves to the cate of Him, “who careth for us.”! 


Here, we are safe. There is nothing, for which he cannot 
provide; dangers he can avert, difficulties, he can remove, and 
darkness, he can convert into day. Oh! if in this world of un- 
certainty where calculations are defeated and hopes are 80 
sadly disappointed, we had no Providence to watch over and de- 
fend us, how desolate, how undesirable would be our lot? The 
doctrine of a Providence is the doctrine of reason, experience 
and revelation, and the man who would overturn it, by his 


scoffs and sophistry, trifles with the happiness of thousands | 
and tears from life, one of its strongest and most lasting sup- 


ports. A. A. Le 





HYPOCRISY. 


BY BENJAMIN BRIEF. 





Original. 


The world is literally full of dissimulation. To attempt an 


exposure of all the forms in which it exists, and the innu- | 


incrable instances wherein it cheats and imposes upon indi- 


viduals and the community, would be as fruitless and impo. | 
tent, as was the attempt of the ancients to scale the heavens || 


by the works of their own hands, or to endeavor to change 
the course of the wind by blowing one’s breath in the con- 
trary direction. 


bler. 

This view of mankind is certainly not very flattering, 
especially when we consider him as an accountable, intelli- 
gent creature,—but it is, nevertheless, undeniably truc, how 
much sover it may tend to lessen and degrade the dignity of 
the “noblest work” of creation. It is indeed a lamentable 
fact, and one calculated to cause a fecling almost of disfust, 
ii the minds of that very limited class of persons—the truly 
virtuous—at the degeneracy of human nature. 


Hypocrisy, as it exists among individuals, may be detected | 


in words, looks, and actions, and often assumes the appear- 
ance and appellations of politeness, gentility, friendship, and 


hospitalty, under which specious garbs it frequently imposes | 


upon even the most watchful and prudent, bringing to its aid 
one or all of its insinuating artifices, in order to accomplish 
its wicked designs. If the nature of the case require it, a 
directly opposite course of conduct is pursued. Hence the 


success that so frequently attends the nefarious projects of the | 


accomplished villian—the polite reguc—the gentlemanly gam- 
bler, and the honest swindler. 

But, hypecrisy is not confined exclusively to those charac- 
ters in whose minds the pure principles of picty find no rest- 
ing place, and whose conscience has been made callous by the 
iron hand of viec. If we turn our attention to those who 
profess to measure their conduct by the sterling, undeviating 
rule of equity and right,—“do unto others as ye would they 
should do unto you,”—we will detect dissimulation, in a 
greater or less degree, lurking in almost every feature of their 
life. 

Shall we enter the sanctuary of the Most High? — Its sa- 
ered shrine has been polluted by the unhallowed fect of the 
base imposter; and its walls have witnessed the ministra- 
tions of men of unclean hands, whose lips were filled with 
deceit, and the incense of whose mock sacrifices, like that of 
Cain, has been unacceptable and displeasing in tle sight of 
Heaven. 

Of all descriptions of character beneath the sun, the 


“man 
Who stole the livery of the court of heaven, 
‘Yo serve the devil in,”’-— 


the hypocritical minister of Religion—that heavenly, inesti-| and particularly so, when we consider its utter uselessness, | know are possessed by both these gentlemen, we may S*y 
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In a word, society, in its individual, social, | 
and collective intercourse, is filled with hypocrisy in some of | 
its insinuating forms; and the assertion would require but | 
slight, or no, modification to render it just, were we to) 
call every individual a dissembler, or the dupe of a dissem-, 
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|| On file and will be published;—“T he Village Church Yard,” by M. Toruam 
|| Ev-ns,”—“Elijah? by ANNA Maria Paine,—There is 2 time,”’ by 
| Miss B. R. K.—*Domestic Literature,” by Umpu,—(notwithstanding 
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NOTICES, 

| One of our carriers was sick last week, in consequence of which cireum- 
stance the subscribers on his round, did not recieve their papers. They 
ure requested to call at the office and receive them. 


Mr. Edward Ing, No. 42, Exeter-st., O. T., is our sole Agent and Collector 
for the City. 
upon thosé who are in arrears for the first volume, as iil as for the ad- 
vance payment of the second volume. We respectfully ask for him a 
favorable reception wherever he may go. 
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| 3ALTIMORE, SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 
| AMERICAN STATESMEN.—Among the multitudes of titles, that 
‘have been invented for the purpose of conferring distinction 
| upon certain portions of mankind, but few possess claims to 


1838. 


| higher and more imposing honors, than the title of ‘Ameri- | 


can Statesman.’ The legislators, law givers and agents of des- 
|| potic governments, may be revered by the people, who are 
kept in awe of their authority, and fearful of their power, 


|name than belongs to those who are entrusted with the enact- 
ment and execation of laws for the government of a free and 
enlightened people. But high and ennobling as is the office, too 
| frequently we find that the men who are engaged in its obli- 
gations, and enjoying its honors are exceedingly beset with 
the weaknesses which detract from their standing and pre- 
jsent them in a humiliating and unenviable light. 

| Ilow often is the countenance of the intelligent American, 
| 

| 

| 





suffused with the blush of shame, and how often does confu- i 
sion cover him, when he reflects upon the conduct of some of | drawn by fiery coursers, 


| those whom his countrymen and his government, have hon- 
|ored with stations in their legislative halls and departments 
of state? Nor are the men who occupy some of the highest 
posts in the country free from the charge. For some years 


past, the legislative halls of the nation, have been filled with | 
‘men, of violent party feeling, and the intemperate zeal they | 


have often manifested in the cause they have espoused, whe- 
| ther right or wrong, reflects no credit whatever upon their 
‘course. ‘It is much to be lamented, that men chosen from 
| different districts of country by the suffrages of freemen, should 
., meet in our national and state councils, and instead of keep- 


.| ing an eye single to the interests of the country and of those | 


| . . 
|, they have been appointed io represent, degenerate into petty par- 


| tizan manwuvrings and contemptible intriguings, wholly un- | 


| profitable to their constituents and disgraceful to themselves. 


| It is surprising that this course of conduct should continue, | 


lhe ° . 
in defiance of the dictates of reason and of common sense, 


mable, best boon to fallen man—is the most detestable, and || and injury to eur country and her admirable institutions. 


should, whenever detected, suffer condign punishment. He | How deeply, does the reckless course of designing party \ most interesting articles in their line. 
is unfit for the society even of the most vicious of his race, be-|' politicians, in the high councils of the nation, injure our | and their store, and to the attention of the ladies, 





He is now canvassing for subscribers, and wlil also call | 


| but they can not justly claim greater dignity of character or | 


URE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





| selfish partizans, may keep their own districts and 
| try in a continual ferment. 

! The fair fabric of American liberty has been established 
| upon the principle of equality of rights. Its deep foundation 
| was laid in the blood of the patriots of the revolution, and its 
|| superstructure has been reared by the hands of a liberal pat- 


|| riotism; party politics has done buat little towards elevating it 


a 
the coun. 


| to its present exalted eminence, and we doubt much if it can 
| assist in its advancement or add one honor to those already 
acquired. On the contrary, it may, assisted with sectional 

fecling, not only retard its progress, but prove destructive tp 
| some of its important and vital points. 

|| We would that our erring statesmen would see the error of 
| their ways, and change their course ere they pull one stone 
| from the beautiful structure, which the last sixty years have 

| been building up. 








WILsON’s AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY.—We have examined a 
| volume of this splendid work, which has been said to be sn. 
perior in some points to the great work upon the same syb. 
ject by Audibon. We have not however had the opportunity 
‘or the leisure to make the comparison, and can only speak of 
, the one we have looked into. It is truly a splendid work, and 
we should like to hear of its being extensively encouraged, 
price fifty dollars per copy. Edward Ing, agent, No. 42, 
| Exeter street. 


|| = —_—— 





Rvs iina’s rorms.—A neat little volume entitled, devotional 
exercises and miscellaneous poems, by the Rev. J. Rusling, 
| has been laid on our table by a friend, who desired us to ay 
something of its merits to our readers. There is not a pice 
|in the book but is written in a religious and truly devotional 
spirit, and on this accout the work will be prized and sought 
after by the lovers of sacred poetry. ‘Tre book is in its see. 
ond edition, which fact itself will afford some evidence of the 
| manner in-which it has been received. Mr. Ing is the agent 
|| for this work also. 


Wovwnvep rripe.—Garcia, a eelebrated singer of Mexico, 
was once set upon by banditti, and robbed of every thing 
|, about his person even to the rings on his fingers. The rob. 
|| bers appear to have known him, as they insisted that he should 
| sing for them; during the performance the rascals hissed him 
| most unmercifully. He bore the robbery with the patience of 
\|a saint but the hissing he could not endure; he swore he would 
} neither forget nor forgive it. 


| GRANDILOQUENCE.—A_ western writer commences a series 
|| of ‘Adventures and reccollections’ after this fashion: 

| “Aurora with rosy fingers, had scarcely unbarred the golden 
ll gates of light, and bright Phoebus in his dazzling chariot 
their manes floating ggld and the 
| breath of their nostrils flame, had not yet issued forth, attend 
ed by the winged hours, to begin the day, when Mr. Samuel 
| Perry appeared in the court-yard of Monsieur Beauvais, with 
| our two nags, well caparisoned.” 

\} 


Vatve or A LetTeR.—Lord Byron once received a letter 
i from a girl, whom he never saw or heard of before; she said 
'|she was in a decline and dying fast, but before she left the 
'| world, she took the opportunity to let him know, how much 
| pleasure the reading of his exquisite poetry had afforded her 
|| she concluded by requesting him to burn her letter —“Bura 
\\ it!” said his lordship toa friend “I cannot do it, for J look 
‘upon it as a better thing than a diploma from Gottingen.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| Mvsic.—Our friends, Miller and Benteen, have opened a 
f we 


‘new music store in N. Charles, near Market street, and i 
‘may be allowed to judge from the taste and talents which . 
| or 
i them, that their store will be supplied with the very best and 
We commend them, 
and others 


cause he would decicve them on the most important of all sub-| government in the estimation of foreigners, whose opinions | wishing good music. 


‘ igen | : 
jects—that which concerns the future welfare of their immortal | are necessarily formed from newspaper representations? And | 
- ° ° | . | 
souls, in another world.—He is unfit to live among men—he|| verily they have every cause to suppose that we select our 1 


is unfit to dic! 








Devotion.—It is of the utmost importance to season the 
passions of a child with devotion, which seldom dies in a} 
Though it 


mind that has recieved an early tincture of it. 
may secm extinguished for a while, by the cares of the world 


the heat of youth, or the allurements of vice, it generally|| We think our public agents would get along quite as well, || dignity of the soul, worth and estimation of the gos 


breaks out and discovers itself again as soon as discretion 


consideration, age, or misfortunes have brought the man to 


himself. The fire may be covered and overlaid, but canno 


be entirely quenched and smothered.—Speciator. 





|| statesmen and legislators from the midst of the very worst of | of a poem bearing this title, written by the Rev. 


\|our inhabitants, and it would be no matter of astonishment 


men. These circumstances wound our national character and 
| bring us into disrepute in quarters where good opinion would 
,|| be of immense service. 


,) probably much better, did they maintain a constant high- 
mindedness and independence in their official intercourse, and 
t||not legislate entirely upon party principles. From agents, 

the infection descends to the people, and a few interested and 





did they conclude, that we made choice of the very worst of| into twelve parts, as follows: introductory address, 


= ; ODy 
Tur MEMORY OF THE sapBaTH.—We have received the cop} 
Mr. M’Jia- 


us vein, is divided 
sabbath 
address, sabbath school address, worth an excellence of we 

tian education, spirit of picty, ruins of time, works of mat 
\triumphs of Christianity, hope of future glory and aa 
sad 
d of are good, but the 
ve read. 


52, Market 


| 
| 


| sey. The poem, which is written ina religio 


| osophy of education. The subjects treate 
| poetry is not so fine and flashing as some we ha 


| For sale by Isaac P. Cook, bookseller, No. 
street. * 
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smoke that curled around the sage and phlegmatic counte-'| bocker shall have the pleasure of writing the epitaph of Mr. 
nance of Mynheer. Brooks poems, even though he might be willing to append to 
Our gifted Willis never received at the hands of his country- ; the epitaph that he has stale wares of his own on hand that he 
ce) tatinal ‘men half of the honors that were due to his merits, or that a'| would be very glad to dispose of. 
— man discerning people ina foreign land awarded him. It re-|| Look to it monsiuer critic, all poetical productions will not 
There is no subject to an American who loves his country | mained for a British public to duly appreciate, the rich vein pass through the fiery ordeal unscathed like Mr. Brooks’—and 
and wishes to see her take the proud stand to which she is i of feeling that runs through his works, and the mine of thought the system of tactics as prescribed by Hannibal if followed 
entitled among the nations of the earth, of greater interest or |; that requires nothing but the approving smile of his coun- | out may make you wince sorely. 
gorthier of attention than that of American literature; and || trymen to call forth. After he has boasted that he has read the anthology, and 
there is no subject so vitally important to, and intimately | Who has heard of Pinckney’s Toast? A production that | claimed some credit for the feat, the honest author of the — 
connected with, our national character so much negiected. | for tenderness, for melody, and sublimity of thought ranks | tique sets up an hypocr itical whine, and claims the credit of 
Why is this? | equal with any production of modern times. | candid and ingenuous motives because he does not know the 
The general sum of intelligence may be said without vanity | <I fill this cup to one made up of loveliness alone, i individual he is laboring to injure so deeply—a credit to which 
to be greater in this country than any other—that intelligence | A being of her gentler sex the seeming paragon; 1 the whole tenor of his remarks show that he is not entitled. 
is more diffused and we are more ofa reading community | ric ~ better elements _ waned si pon ang oil And it red be some consolation to the gentleman who is not 
den any of the nations of Europe. The Germans surpass us | A form so fair, that like the air, she’s less of earth than Heaven. ! at all “influenced by personal considerations” to know that 
in the depth of their research they penetrate further into the | But Pinckney with a genius of the loftiest and the noblest | though the reading of the anthology was a work of labor to 
labyrinths of philosophy; the French and English are our su- | order, was permitted to live and die saving to the circle of his | him, its perusal has afforded its numerous readers unqualified 
periors in sciences. But w hile candor bids us admit this we | acquaintances whom he delighted with the brilliancy of his, pleasure and delight. : oes 
must not forget, that the literary wealth of Europe has been | wit and soothed with the tenderness of his poetry, unknown! Had | After having gone through with the labors of reading it, he 
accumulating for centuries,while weare a nation just breathing || Pinckney’s Toast been first publishedin England it would have || *°€™S to — that he has been enabled to discover two in- 
the first hours of our existence— that our population is much | gained its author more distinction, than did the “lines to the /) stances of plagiarism and no doubt wishing to convince us that 
smaller than any of the countries mentioned—that the exist- | burial of sir John Moore,” to which it is far superior, ever | he understands a little latin, says that Mr. Brooks sometimes 
ofanaristocratic class whose hereditory wealth while it places | gain for Wolfe; but being first published in America and || neglects the laws of meum and twum. It is perfectly futile to 
them far above the wants and cares which too frequently disturb || being the production of an American it was neglected and for- || charge Mr Brooks with plagiarising from that beautiful song 
the minds of men of genius in this country, affords to the high | gotten. | of Campbell’s which every reading individual in Britain and 
born European the advantage of a complete classical educa- I When the native genius of our poets is bold enough to come || America has read and is common property to all who speak 
tion. Yet notwithstanding all the advantages possessed by \ forth malice is ready with its Simoom breath to blast it in the | the English language. Equally unfortunate is the charge as 
the European, the Americans are more generally intelligent | bud; instead of a fecling that would encourage the infant ge- \, cited from Shakspeare 
than any of the nations of Europe, and we have as many in-|{nius of our country and warm it into life is ready to fasten | 
stances (perhaps more?) of native talent and native genius as i on it like a vampyre and destroy it in its birth; and enjoys | 
any other country. We have every cause that can awaken ‘more fiendlike pleasure in the destruction than could have | 


ESSAY. 


BY R. MOTT, M. D. 
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And e’en the stars do wink, 
As ’twere with overwateling. 

































pectic feelings. Our couutry so vast that it stretches from t arisen from the contemplation of its developement, however 
the region of the hardy fir to the land of the orange; once the } much that developement might have tended to tie honor 
home of the red man but since the great battle field of freedom; of our country. I have been forcibly struck with the truth of 
our lofty mountains and our immense rivers affurding every | the aforegoing remark on reading a critique in the last num- 
rariety of seencry,the grandest, and most magnificent, the mild- | ber of the Knickerbocker on the scriptural anthology of N, 
est, and most placid, our vast forests with their autumnal robes '}C. Brooks. A more illiberal criticism, or one more unworthy 
ofathousand dyes; vur golden cunscts that for gorgeous beauty f the periodical in which it was published could not have been 
outrival Italy; our history so wild, so eventiul—all furnish i written; and I must acknowledge that I perused it with min- 
food for poetic thonght, all tend to awaken poetic feeling.’ gled feelings of surprise and regret, I was surprised that so 
The spirit-stirring speeches of our orators, and the choice and | poor and pitifully weak an article should ever be allowed to 
brilliant gems of our poets prove that we have the highest spe- | disgrace the columns of the Knickerbocker, or that an author 
cies of oratorical and poetical genius—we may boast of some i for whom I maintained so high a regard as the reputed author 


me ‘i ” It ary if ; . i | 
of the most finished specimens of oratory; our orators have re-|/of the criticism should so far forget himself as to write as || 


ceived the rich meed of public approbation but the rich genius | mean a production. A few more articles equally malignant 
of our pucts has been permitted to lie neglected by the un-/|! and stupid will make the Knickerbocker the Jackass of Amer- 
kindness of our countrymen. 


have we neglected them? Is it because we are so young a \spitefulness of the long eared beast at every new work that 


nation that we have no feeling of national pride when we think of bears the marks of genius. Had the critique been candid | 


one of the greatest ornaments of our country our native poetry? | and honest and dignitied for the sake of American Literature 
We encourage, we read even with avidity the doated effusions | I could not have complained for Mr. Brooks with all his 
of English brains that are trumpeted forth by a corrupt coterie | beautics, has some faults of style that his best friends must re- 
of publishers, booksellers, and editors who praise for hire, and |} gret—but such of it is, a wholesaiec denunciation in one or two 


froin and equally mean feeling condemn when they are not | instances, in open violation of truth were its power equal to its | 


paid: our shelves are loaded down with trash of English } malice it would crush one of oar swectest writers who is just 
origin whose comning was heralded with the flourish of many || on the threshold of fame. And the denunciation seems more 
trumpets and is equally worthless with the system that puffed | unnatural coming from one who has so much need of the kind 
itinto notice, while our own writers of far more sterling |! mercics of the American public. It is evidently intended to 
worth are alinost entirely neglected. | lacerate the feelings of Mr. Brooks, the industry displayed in 

The Scotchman when he shivers in the mists that envelope | gathering low phrases that are disgusting from their vulgarity 
his native mountains, feels his soul thrill with delight when | the retailing of stale jokes that want point, the malevolenee 
he peruses the wild minstrelsy of Burns and Sir Walter Scott, ‘that prevails throughout, shows that it was prompted by no 
and weeps at the tenderness of Tannahill. The Irishman love for American Literature. 


feels his heart melting at the soothing melody of Moore. The The first allusion that is made is to the preface of the pub- i 


Frenchman is fired with rapture that approaches to madness || lisher, and the writer by way of preparing for what follows 


when he hears the song of Gallia’s praises; the Swiss braves ali | utters what is palpably false when he “asserts that the preface | 
dangers even death when the milkmaids song that he has heard | was evidently written by Mr. Brooks” and what is worse the! 


in his own country falls upon his ear, aud.he pines to hear |! assertion is not only false but gratuitous. That preface writ- 
again the wild music of his childhood re-echo through his na- 





om of pride in the productions of our poets; and while all} do, and is not more laudatory then the prefaces that have been 
other na 


have neg 


fo ae . ‘“ . oa ; a 
tth their rich melodies have enjoyed sometimes a —ei scholar, written in moments of relaxation, as the author. of the 


n : , s : 
or. notoricty for a season and have been forgotten. || praface says and though it breathes throughout a tone of deep 
ea 


A fleeting popularity must look to posterity for his reward and jj orous, and poetic thought—it shows that it is the production 


ag iy the reflection that the character of Leather |} of one who was not able to devote his whole time to his sub- 
bis a the Wworthies that have sprung into life fromiject. After this charge and an ungencrous allusion to the 
‘a Pe will be admired when all traces of the red fact of Mr. Brooks being the principle ofa literary institu- 
ako ave passed away, and the author of the Dutchman’s | tion, tbe author proceeds to adorn his critique with an epi- 
vill be ne be solaced by the thought that the Dutchman taph from a French grave-stone. The French widows may 
tes aughed at when the national peculiarities of the bury their dead husbands and advertise over their graves but 

hman shall have perished and been forgotten with the {jit will belong before the aforesaid wiseacre of the Knicker- 





‘ican Literature as Blackwood’s has long been of the Engiish— | 
The few fugitive pieces given forth by our poets have) dragging into notice with slavish industry the heavy and: 
been barcly sufficient to convince us of its existence. Why |!cumbersome effusions of the favored, and kicking with all the 


ae jten and placed there by the overweening kindness of one of his: 
tive hills. But we alone of all other people have not felt a due i friends, was a matter with which Mr. Brooks had nothing to, 


tions have been proud of and fostered theirs we ulone | given us by publishers ever since publishing has been a busi-! 
. . H 
lected our native poets. Our bards have pourcd || ness—Mr. Brooks’ anthology 1s evidently the production of a} 


utlor of the Spy and the last of the Mohicans after || devotional feeling and is distinguished by bursts of manly, vig- | 


Shakespeare’s idea differs from that advanced by Mr. Brooks. 
\| To wink alluding to the twinkling of the stars and to grow dim, 
| with the coming of the morning light, I think we may pre- 
| sume are two different things notwithstanding the asscrtion of 
|| the sage of the Knickerbocker to the contrary. 

|| The worthy writer when he makes the charge of plagiarism 
i against Mr. Brooks differs from the boy who stole the shoes only 
|}as totime. The boy stole the shocs and halloed stop thief to 
| avoid detection. ‘I'he gentleman halloes stop thief just be- 
} fore he himsclf steals! He charges M. Brooks with plagia- 
|| rism from one of the most popular songs of the day and im- 
mediately after commits a gross act of plagiarism from Dean 
| Swift—an author who is now but seldom read. Dean Swift 
| says “that a man of few ideas is seldom confused as one man 
j,can walk out of a church door perfectly composed, while if 
| there is a crowd coming out there is always confusion”—The 
sage of the Knickerbocker says “just as people come faster 
out of a church whicn it is empty than when there is a crowd 
{| atthe door.” J am disposed to think that it would not be a very 
difficult matter to go into an empty church ifthe door was open, 


| and when a church is empty there 1s nobody inside to come out. 
Oh! thou sianer! Thou hast stolen from the musty records of 
‘| the long sepulchred dead and butchered the poor object of thy 
'| stealth! ‘Tremble in thine editorial ghair lest the ghost of Dean 
Swift—rise in judgment against thee for the murder of his 
offspring. Again, to follow out the borrowed comparison, it he 
| will make a church of Mr. Brook's head and we are to judge 
from the anthology of Mr. Brooks’ ideas, they are noble and 
exalted: but if we are to pay the same compliment to the sa- 
| pient gentleman, turn his head into a church and judge of the 
congregation who hold their meetings there by the ideas ush- 
ered forth in the critique, we will be forced to conclude not 
‘only that they have visited other churches before, whence they 
‘have been eschewed, but that they are a gang of rowdies and 
|| loafers. 

He acknowledges that he is struck now and then witha 
few passages of a simple and sublime character, which con- 
vince bim that were Mr. Brooks to cease to write an ostenta- 
tionem (critics always know a little latin) he might hope for 
very respectable success. But a few lincs further, on as if 
he was unwilling there should be any truth in his essay he 
gives himself a fiat contradiction when he says “but what- 
ever his publishers preface may insinuate to the contrary he 
(Mr. Brooks) is no poct and as a volume of poetry to compare 
his book with a bottle of small beer, would be greatly to belie 
that fluid. A comparison worthy only of a loafer of a pot 
' house. “Oh consistency thou arta jewel.” 
| Of the various pieces contained in the Anthology, T am 

compelled to give the preference to the bower of Paphos, 
taken asa whole it is better finished, and superior to any 
other production in the book. The eternity of God excels 
| it in sublimity, aud there are some passages in the flood that 
are far superior to any thing it contains. We admire the 
H manly boldness, the eool determined bravery of Chrestogiton, 
| and our hearts thrill with joy when the intense excitement is 
passed, and we read of his ultimate success. We love the 
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sweet Florentia, as much for her meek piety, as for her beau- || He has all the elements of poetry within him,a warm and tender || solicited no office. His soul sought to be free and untram, 


ty, and connected as is their destiny with the spread of the | heart a fine perception of the beautiful and the grand, and a 
sublime doctrines of our holy religion, we feel great interest || vivid imagination he is calculated to excel in the pathetic and 


in their fate, and the deepest gratitude for their salvation 
Mr. Brooks has beautifully described the love of home. 


“How throbs the pulse of those who roaam— 
How glows the breast with rapture, burning 
With thoughts of kindred and of home, 
When to that sacred spot returning! 
Although the exile’s foot may tread 
The flowery soil of fairest isles 
That dimple ocean’s cheek with smiles; 
And stainless skies gleam o’er his head: 
His native land—though icebergs frown 
In one eternal winter, down 
Upon its cold and barren shore, 
Or though the red volcano’s tide, 
In waves of death, its plains sweep o’er, 
Is fairer than all earth beside.”” 


A beautiful tribute to our fader-land. 


Here follows another fine idea— 
“As rose, on his enraptured view, 
The azure summits of the hills, 

Rich with the wealth of pearly rills 
Leaping from their elm-covered side, 
Like moonbeams, from a heaven of blue, 
Poured on the ocean’s flashing tide. 

The beauty of the palmy shore, 
With pavement of the rosiest shell, 
The grandeur of her sea, whose roar 
Brought music on its waters’ swell— 
Her blue-eyed maids, with golden hair, 
Streaming, like sunlight, on the air.” 


There is a fine thought in “The Flood”— 
“War trod with iron heel upon the neck 
Of slaughtered foes, and from his nodding plumes 
Shook the red dews of death.” 


And another where Noah pleads in vain with his deluded 


fellow mortals— 
And saw, in pity’s fading smile, the cheek 
Of heaven turn pale, and at the awful frown 
Of God in anger, shudder and grow black.” 


Then follows a fine specimen of personification from the 


same piece— 
“Round from the zenith to th’ horizon’s verge 
Extends the grim obscure—the funeral robe 
Of chaos for creation, o’er whose folds 
The lightning binds its girdle: warring winds, 
The strong-lunged heralds of the storm, resound 
The blast of desolation, and the sea 
And every hill and echoing mountain join 
The general wail of ruin.” 


I will make no selections from the Eternity of God, but 
refer tothe whole to elevate the readers thoughts to heaven. 

The address of Pharaoh’s daughter to the young Moses is 
natural and touching. 



























melled; to acknowledge no dependence upon the will of oth. 
ers, but to think, to speak, and to act like the proud creator of 
his own greatness. From such a man Saybrook had nothin 
to hope, but every thing to fear, and he found it necessary : 
the accomplishment of hig own design to take some step that 
should weaken the inftuence which the powerful mind of Ark- 
wright held over the hearts of his free and independent towns. 
men. For this purpose he called to his aid a pliant and w 
|tool who had more than once been in service of his hypoeri. 
tical master, and who more than once had been rewarded for 
| blasting, for a moment, the reputations of such as were be. 
| lieved to be in the way of Saybrook’s advancement, 

“John,” said Saybrook, one day to his coadjutor, “did you 
know Arkwright has changed his political faith?” 

“Why no,” answered the pliant tool, “not exactly” for the 
matter of that, but I should think it likely; he’s a great trim. 
mer, Mr. Saybrook.” 

“Just so, John,” rejoined the hypocrite, “you have hit it 
’Tis a pity the people generally can’t see through a man as 
|quick as you do, John.” 

“In faith they shall sce through Ark, and that immediate. 
ly,” said the tool, knowing perfectly well how to chime with 
ithe views and feclings of his superior. “I'll sct the people 
lright in this matter.” 


| descriptive as well the loftier orders of poetry. As much as I 
admire the anthology, I am compelled to look upon it as a 
first offering that shows its author is possessed of great poetic 
ability and gives us reason to hope that it is the precursor of 
other works with which we will be furnished to our amuse- 
ment and delight. The temple of poetic fame is in thy view 
rush onward and pluck the richest coronal from its altar. 
| Heed not the snarling of the critic—malice always love a lofty 
|mark. Remember the old couplet. “The bard recovered of the 

} bite the dog it was that died—Jeffrey’s critic coupled as it 
|must be with the name of Byron has gained him everlasting 
infamy, and further that, 


| 
| ‘Pale envy withers at another’s good 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach.” 
| 
| 








THE HYPOCRITE, 


‘Next to his money, and better than his God, 
He loved popularity.’ 


Many years ago there resided in a small town near the 
|great Emporium of New England, a man of large worldly 
| posessions, whom we shall designate by the name of Saybrook. 
| By accident, or by good management, which ever you please, 
‘he had acquired a pricely fortune long before the vigor of|| “Do, John,” replied Saybrook, suppressing his feelings of 
/manhood had yielded to the unwelcome effects of declining | exultation. “Do, the people ought to know who are worthy 
years. Excepting a certain degree of worldly prudence, and who are unworthy in these times, John; but, John, re. 
‘nature had been rather sparing of her gifts to Saybrook, still | member, you must not say a word of me.” 

|it must be admitted, if she had been nigardly in some points, || “Let me alone for that,” replied the tool, clapping his fin- 
'she had been bountiful, to a fault, in others; for whatever he |/ ger upon the side of his nose as he made a short meaning nod, 
jlacked in intellectual power was amply made up by the gift | “Pu make the giant squeak without the aid of your name 
‘of a large stock of heartless, unblushing assurance, which || Squire Saybrook.” 

| knew no repulse, and which like some opposite quality, for a|/ “Right, John; but, John, did you ever think Arkwright 
time, served to hide a multitude of sins. But this was not|| rather loose in his morals?” inquired the hypocrite, casting a 
'the worst trait in his character. As far as his capacity per- || keen glance at the countenance of his coadjutor, “I know a 
| mitted, he was a cool, calculating, hypocrite to the very heart’s || man of your discernment, John, must have noticed this long 
jcore! To open, undisguised and ingenious intercourse with | ago.” 

‘his fellows he wasa total stranger. Deception played through “Loose!” replied the tool, between a sneer anda laugh, 
jhim like an imperfect instrument. Still Saybrook was not || “why, sir, he’s the fattest infidel that ever wore a head. I 
without his influence. He had bound to himself by the strong || know more of his morals than might be safe to speak about.” 
cords of pecuniary obligation a multitude of beings whose “I thought as much, John,” said Saybrook, “and I really 
|circumstances forced them to draw from him resources they || think you ought to inform the people of the hazard they run 
could not otherwise contro]. ‘There was another trait in the|/in upholding such a man, but—John, you must become a 
\character of Saybrook we must not omit to mention. Next|| member of our church: you are better now than one half of 
|to his money, and better than his God, he loved popularity. || our communicants.” 

'To obtain this he would sacrifice every thing, truth, friends,|/ “More of that anon,” replied the pliant tool, with a know. 
reputation, nay, all which stood in his path to the pettiest post || ing complacent look—“Did you know "Squire, that Arkwright 
his ambition aspired to. Ne sound had charms for him but! js suspected of —” 

the declaration of a vote in his favor; no prospect delighted|/ At this moment Mrs. Saybrook made her appearance and 
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him unless covered by his own deed, and no companion was 
|interesting whose voice did not whisper in his ear the soft 
istrains of flattery and adulation. Such was saybrook at fifty 


“Fear not, thou trembling dove! the crooked fangs 
Of the young eaglet. Lo! its eye doth melt 
In pity o’er the beauties of a form 








put a stop to the dialogue. John departed amidst the shower of 
| profound bows from the hypocrite, to fire the match of slan. 
| der; and it had been well for the two worthy gentleman had 


So delicately tender. Though the blood 

Of astern sire, whose ruthless hand has poured 
From infant breasts the purple tide of life, 
Thermuthis in her gentle bosom hides 


| years of age. Before this time he had filled and disgraced }not another invisible being departed also, whose ear had un- 
nearly half the offices in his little quiet town. But there was } iptentionally drank in the whole conversation already related. 
one place he had not filled which his soul thirsted for, as the | This was no other than a faithful laborer then in the employ 





The sympathies of woman, pure as dew; 
And o’er thy young devoted head shall fold 
The soft wing of protection.’ 


Then follows a fine thought— 
From the dark foldings of the tempest’s robe, 
Chequered with stripes of living flame, the storm 
Streams in wild fury. 


|inebriated savage thirsts for the blood of his enemy. He had 
inever acted in the capacity of a Legislator. To the attain- 
ment of this, his whole soul was devoted. It was the ne plus 
‘ultra of his hopes and wishes, and he set about the means 
necessary to effect his object with “an art, an ardor, and a 
iskill” characteristic of a mind deeply versed in the wiles of, 
| intrigue and hypocrisy. His creditors received greater lenity 
| and new lvans; his iron-bound aristocracy for a time was loosc- | 
‘ned and individuals formerly unnoticed, permitted to witness 
The Heavy Laden is a sweet piece, and is unfortunately a|! a gracious smile play upon his features as they passed him in 
description of what too often occurs in real life. the street. He spake to, and flattered the worthy mechanic; 
We have now selected some of the many beautiful passages || formed coalitions with old and powerful enemies; visited, and 
of which the Anthology is full--and having dwelt somewhat |received those whose plebian fect had never before stood with- 
upon his beauties we may devote some little time to his faults. ||in the walls of his splendid mansion. In fine, he became the 
Mr. Brooks is a scholar; has devoted a large portion of his life | hamble, designing sycophant of all within his circle, who 
in storing his mind with the learning of by-gone ages, and he |' bore the impress of Almighty God.—Though hundreds nant 
shows the scholar often in the choice of words that are not | and knew his real designs, they were his slaves in chains, and 
generally uscd. It is seldom at this late day after so much has | dare not quit him. But there was one, cool, considerate oni 
been written that we mect any idea that is purely original, , fearless, whose powerful mind he did fear. He dreaded his 
and I regret that the following splendid idea should be marred | stern, unyielded integrity, and his unwavering adherence to 
by a scholastic word like cicatrice. | right whatever might be the consequences. ‘This was Ark- 
|| wright; his equal in years, and his superior in every thing 
| else, but hypocrisy and double-dealing. In him Saybrook | 
|, met no response to his flattery, no relaxing of features in reply | 








The sea 
Leaps upward from its caverns, till the foam 
Falls like a silver tissue o’er the clouds.” 


“Oh earth! 
That thou throughout all coming time mayst bear 
As a memorial of the curse of sin 
The cicatriecs of the scourge of God 
Upon thy giant side.’’ 

“The deep scars left as the scourge of God,” would have || bly with his own views. But in Arkwright he met a master 
done better. The word cicatriccs would suit better in a treatise |' spirit courteous and manly as he was stern and unyielding. 
on surgery, than a poem. He uses some words too often the | Before him Saybrook felt his insignificance, and shrunk and 
word beamy, for instance. He is too fond of adjectives. Mr.) withered like a full mushroom beneath the rays of a powerful 
Brooks never writes so well as when he gives full scope to || sun. 
his genius, and then he always writes naturally and sweetly. i Arkwright had another powerful advantage over him—he 











'to his hypocritical smile; no “yes” and “no” chiming = 


of Arkwright, who having been sent to Saybrook on some bu- 
| siness, entered unseen the little thicket in front of the house 
| where he remained while the dialogue, we have related, was 
‘carried on. In his anxiety for the reputation of Mr. Ark- 
| Wright he forgot his business and returned with all speed to 
his place of residence, and communicated the whole plot to 
|his employer. Arkwright on receiving this information man- 
'ifested not the slightest emotion, but stood erect and silent for 
| several minutes. 

| “What,” he at length inquired, “said honest Saybrook about 
| the papers?” j 

“Blast the papers!” exclaimed the man; “in my hurry to 
‘report the scheme of the two devils, I wholly forgot my busi- 
| ness.” 





| “Jt matters*not,” said Arkwright, slowly, still deeply ab. 


‘sorbed in thought, “you imay do it now; and further, you 
/may prescnt my respects to Mr. and Mrs. Saybrook, and say 
\to them we shall receive company to-morrow evening—their 
attendance is solicited.” 

“Are you mad, Mr. Arkwright?” said the man with a 
look of evident surprise, “are you mad—and would you have 

| the serpent in your bosom?” 

| “You heard my request, Mr. Dundas,” said Arkwright ra 
ther sternly, “will you attend to it, or shall I look for ano- 
ther?” 

“To another!” replied Dundas, who had no idea of being 
surplanted, “to another! no, no, Mr. Arkwright I will do it in 
my best style, and two to one I am not outdone in civility by 
the noble lord. Sir, I will show him that I can bob my head 
up and down as many times, and with as much grace as his 
highness.” 
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g evening, besides the Saybrooke and the | 
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On the followin ; 
reritable John, most of the neighbors thronged the spacious 

of Mr. Arkwright. All was life, spirit and gaity; each 
talked, and all were merry, not even excepting Saybrook, and 


FACE-PAINTING. 
BY CHESTERFIELD. 
As | am desirous of beginning the new year well, I shall 
rh re » ane ose this paper to the service of my fair countrywomen, for 
‘g satelite. ‘The political apostacy, and the questionable mO-|/ whom I have so tender a concern, that I examine into their 
- of their host were either forgotten, or the recollection was |' conduct with a kind of parental vigilance and affection. I 
too faint to mar perceptibly their immediate happiness, while isincerely wish to approve, but at the same time am determi- 
others knowing nothing of these sins, drank deep at the foun- || ned to admonish and reprimand, whenever, for their sakes, I 
tain of his unmeasured hospitality . Atlength supper was an-|'may think it necessary. I will not, as far as in me lies, suf- 
pounced. The table which run through the ———- room, fer the errors of their minds to disgrace those beautiful dwell- 
was loaded with every variety of food and delicacy which the) ings in which they are lodged; nor will I, on the other hand, 
season ee In o — _ to be Ze ye see moog allow the affection and abuse of their persons to 
smoking pig, done to a red brown, lying upon abl ours with |'reflect contempt and ridicule on their understandings. 
a sprig of evergreen in its mouth, and its short tail rolled up|; Native, artless beauty has long been the peculiar distinction 
like the convolutions of a living serpent. In another, the | of my fair fellow subjects. Our poets have long sung their 
broad breasted duck amply stuffed like the portmanteau of a|| genuine lillies and roses, and our painters have long endeav- 
site prep a - ee “ nae eens : _— . imitate them: sg nature <n 
like death-robed infants . ed all their art. But 1 am now informed by persons of un- 
a the dark brown sirloin half sunk in the red gravy of the |\questioned truth and sagacity, and indeed I have observed 
dish, while the immediate spaces were filled up with every | but too many instances of it myself, that a great number of 
variety of cake and condiment which are laid down in the those inestimable originals, by a strange inversion of things; 
most approved system of cookery. Arkwright conducted Say- give the lie to their poets, and servilely copy their painters; 
brook to a seat at one end of the table, and placed boside him |/ degrading and disguising themselves into worse copies of bad 
his worthy colleague, honest John, observing with something |\copies of themselves. It is even whispered about town of that 
of contempt in his countenance, that he could not think of|/excellent artist, Mr. Liotard, that he lately refused a fine wo- 
separating two such intimate and worthy eee a ~ - ave her picture, alleging that he never copied any 
color of Saybrook’s face was nearer that of the pig before | body’s works but his own and God Almighty’s. 
him, than to the true caucassian though a “thank ye, sir,” || Ihave taken great pains to inform myself of the growth 
aie strangled in its passage, out of the throat, at length land extent of this heinous crime of self-painting.—I had 
fell from the lips of the boiling hypocrite, Arkwright had so ||almost given it a harder name,—and I am sorrow to say, that I 
atranged it that there should be a considerable space left be- || have found it to be extremely epidemical. The present state 
tween the two individuals just seated, and the rest of the com- || of it, in its several degrecs, appears tu be this: 
pany, so that the hypocrite and his coadjutor resembled two || 
out buildings belonging toa distant seat. 





The inferior class of women, who always ape their betters, 

|make use of a sort of roughcast, little superior to the common 
“Mr. Saybrook,” said the host, bowing very low in imitation | lath and plaster, which comes very cheap, and can be afforded 

of the person addressed, “shall I help you toa joint of the pig? ‘out of the casual profits of the evening. 

you will find it very fine, though the fellow’s “morality,” when || The class immediately above these paint occasionally, 

jiving was rather “loose.” He used his nose as some people | either in size or oil, which, at sixpence per foot square, comes 

do their tongues—intruded upon ground that did not belong to || within a moderate weekly allowance. 

him, as they do upon the reputations of their neighbors,” but | The generality of women of fashion make use of a super- 

tir, try a slice.” fine stucco, or plaster of Paris highly glazed, which does not 


Saybrook bowed an assent, but dared not trust. his voice for | require a daily renewal, and will, with some slight occasional | 
be saw the allusion was to himeelf, |repairs, last as long us their curls, and stand a pretty strong 


“John,” continued Arkwright, with soothing emphasis, and ‘collision. . ; . 
still bowing, “you will join your friend in a slice of the pig,|)| A’ for the transcendent and divine powder, with an exqui- 


I presume, since you are both so much in the habit of di- |) Ite varnish superinduced to fix it, it is by no means common, 
gesting the same subject? I assure you, gentleman, it isa 


| but is reserved for the ladies not only of the first rank, but of | 
fine pig, and one that I should have kept, but the errant knave ||#e most considerable fortunes; it being so very costly, that 
“changed his political faith” a short time since, and you see 


few pin moneys can keep a face in it, as a face of condition 
his fate. Ihave another one that 18 suspected of —” jought to be kept. Perhaps the same number of pearls whole | 


!might be more acceptable to some lovers, than in powder upon 


“Sir,” said Saybrook, who could stand itno onger “Si 
: J , ee the lady’s face. 


T understand you. We shall meet again, Mr. Arkwright.” 


So saying he stepped to the door, with the intention of pass- 
: : : ay! i it is fond] tertain. The 
ing out, but the fastenings had been secured. He stood like ee ee ee : 


} 
| 
| 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


I would now fain undeccive my fair countrywomen of an || 


1} 


‘ 


135 


entic testimonies, (and J have my spies abroad,) of this soph- 
istication and adulteration of the fairest works of nature, I 
am resolved to publish at full length the names of the delin- 
quents. This may perhaps at first sight seem a bold measure, 
and actions of scandal and defamation may be thought of: but 
I go upon safe ground; for, before I took this resolution, I was 
determined to know all the worst possible consequences of it 
to myself; and therefore consulted one of the most eminent 
counsel in England, an old acquaintance and friend of mine 

whose opinion I shall here most faithfully relate. 

When I had stated my case to him as clearly, as I was able 
he stroked his chin for some time, picked his nose, and hem- 
med thrice, in order to give me his very best opinion. “By 
publishing the names at full length in your paper, I humbly 
conceive, said he, that you avoid all the troublesome conse- 
quences of innuendoes. But the present question, if I appre- 
hend it aright, seems to be, whether you may thereby be lia- 
ble to any other action or actions, which, for brevity’s sake, I 
will not here enumerate. Now, by what occurs to me off- 
hand, and without consulting my books, I humbly apprehend 
that no action will lie against you: but, on the contrary, I do 
conceive, and indeed take upon me to affirm, that you may 
proceed against these criminals, for such I will be bold to call 
them, either by action or indictment, the crime being of a pub- 
lic and a heinous nature. Here is not only the suppressio 
veri, which is highly penal, but the crimen falsi too. An 
action popular, or of qui tam, would certainly lie; but, how- 
ever I should certainly prefer an indictment upon the statutes 
of forgery, 2 Geo. II. cap. 25, and 7 Geo. 11. cap. 22; for for- 
gery, I maintain it, it is. The fact, as you well know, will 
be tried by a jury, of whom one moiety will doubtless be 
plasterers; so that it will unquestionably be found.” Here my 
counsel paused for some time, and hemmed pretty often; how- 
ever, I remained silent, observing plainly by his countenance 
that he had not finished, but was thinking on. In a little 
time he resumed his discourse, and said, ‘All things consid- 
ered, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I would advise you to bring your indict. 
ment upon the Black Act, 9 Geo. I. cap. 22, which is a very 
fine perial statue.” I confess I could not check the ‘sudden 
impulse of surprise, which this occasioned in me, and, inter- 
rupting him perhaps too hastily, “What sir,” said I, “indict a 
woman upon the Black Act for painting white?” Hcre.my 
counsel, interrupting me in his turn, said, withsome warmth, 
“Mr. Fitz-Adam, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you, like too many others, 
have not sufficiently considered all the beauty, good sense, and 
solid reasoning, of the law. The law, sir, let me tell you, 
abhors all refinements, subtleties, and quiblings upon words. 
What is black or white tothe law? Do you imagine that the 
law views colours by the rules of optics? No, God forbid it 
lshould. The law makes black white, or white black accord- 
ling to the rules of justice. Tle law considers the meaning, 
the intention, the guo animo of all actions, not their external 
|modes. Here a woman disguises her face with white, as 
the Waltham people did with black, and with the same fraud- 
ulent and felonious intention. Though the colour be different 














tage personified, looking at Arkwright. ‘flatter themselves that this artificial is not discoverable or dis- 
tinguishable from native white. But I beg leave to assure | 
them, that, however well preparcd the color may be, or how- | 





“I suppose,” said the host, in the most perfect good humor, 
“I suppose, Mr. Saybreok, I have a right to take charge of the 


keys of my own house. Sit down, sir, you have hardly tasted 


the supper.” covered by the eye at a considerable distance, and by the | 


“Deat! i , , ‘hose upon a nearer approach; and I overheard, the other day, 
vand fury!” exclaimed the hypocrite, “I demand a at the coffve-house, Captain Phelim M’Manus complaining, | 
passage to the street instantly, sir.” | hat, when warm upon the face, it had the most nauscous 
“Well, sir,” replied Arkwright, rising from the table, and ‘taste imaginable. Thus offensive to three of the senses, it is 
throwing off his levity; “you demand too much, Mr. Say- ‘not probably very inviting to a fourth. 
brook; I must first have a word with you, Moses,” he continu-|, Talking upon this subject lately with a friend, he said, 
ed, calling to Dundas, “fetch my whip; I have need of it.” ‘that, in his opinion, 2 woman who painted white gave the | 
At this moment a window in the room was heard to open, || public a pledge of a chastity, by fortifying it with a wall, | 
andalleyes were turned in that direction. The veritable ‘which she must be sure that no man would desire either to! 
and worthy coadjutor, was just in the act of making his es- |; batter or scale. But, I confess, I did not agree with him as | 
a Dundas leaped towards the retiring knave and by a/ to the motive, though [ did as to the consequences; which are, | 
tmely and ‘igorous use of his right foot greatly facilitated | I believe, in general, that they loose both operam et oleum. I} 


| 
| 
| 


| 


} 


| 


jever skillful the hand that lays it on, it is immediately dis- | 


the guilt is the same in the intention of the law. It is fel- 
jony without benefit of clergy, and the punishment is death.” 
As I perceived that my friend had now done, I asked his par- 
don for the improper interruption I had given him, owned 
| myself convinced, and offered hima fec, which he took by 
‘habit, but soon returned, by reflecting upon our long acquain- 
|tance and friendship. 

This, I hope, will be sufficient to make such of my fair 
countrywo:nen as are conscious of their guilt seriously con. 
sider their danger; though, perhaps, from my natural lenity, 
I shall not proceed against them with the utmost rigour of 
the law, nor follow the example of the ingenious author of 
our last musical drama, who strings up a whole row of Pen- 
elope’s maids of honour. I shall therefore content myself 
with publishing the names of the delinquents, as above 
mentioned; but others may possibly not have the same indul- 





—— A rapid succession of blows were now heard 
hou oars of the hypocrite, between which the lash cut 
ihn ® shrill hissing sound as though mercy, at this 
my a > nade thought of. In two minutes all was 
sll © hypocrite was secn leaning against the wall of the 

M, witha coat as completely cut across the back as 


thous} : 
ough the sheers of a tailor had been run through it by the 
hand of a master, 


“There,” said ar 
“ a 

any thing now 
&ybrook is at his s 


have observed that many of the sagacious landlords of this | 
great metropolis, who let lodgings, do, at the beginning of the 
winter, new vamp, paint, and stucco the fronts of’ their houses, | 
in order to catch the’ eye of passengers, and engage lodgers. | 
| Now, to say the truth, I cannot help suspecting that this is | 
‘rather the reel motive of my fair countrywomen, when they 
thus incrust themselves. But, alas! those outward repairs 
will hever tempt people to inquire within. The cases are 
'greatly different: in the former they both adorn and preserve, | 
|in the latter they disgust and destroy. 

In order, therefore, to put an effectual stop to this enormi- 
jty; and save, as far as I am able, the mative carnations, the 





kwright as he threw the whip on the floor, 
that will faciliate the departure of Mr. 
, ervice,” 
) a] 

Saying he opened the door, and in a moment the room 








|| gence; and the law is open for all. 


I shall conclude this paper with a word or two of scrious 
advice to all my readers, of all sorts andsexes. Let us follow 
nature, our honest and faithful guide, and be upon our guard 
against the flattering delusions of art. Nature may be help. 
ed and improved, but will not be forced or changed. All at- 
tempts in direct opposition to her are attended with ridicule, 
many with guilt. The woman, to whom nature has denied 
beauty, in vain endeavours to make it by art; as the man, to 
whom nature has denied wit, becomes ridiculous by the af- 
fectation of it; they both defeat their own purposes, and are 
in the case of the valetudinarian, who creates or increases his 








a the Say brooks. Thus ended the public life of Lani the teeth, the breath, and the reputations of my beauti- nega by his remedies, and dies of his immoderate desire 

orntey, ¢ hypocrite. He retired to a remote part of the || ful fellow subjects, I here give notice, that if, within one cal-! —— 

tad th n Here he spun out a life which the lowest poverty, |, endar month from the date hereof, (I allow that time for the!| That writer does the most who gives his reader the most 
"€ keenest wretchedness could never envy. | consumption of the stock on hand,) I shall receive any itl knowledge, and takes from him the least time. 



















































































ROSABEL. 
BY J. H. HEWITT. 
From the Baltimore Book. 


The loves seemed clustering round her dewy lips, 
The while they drank the nectar of her sighs; 
And there was music on her finger tips, 
And eloquence beamed from her mild blue eyes. 


Her hair was like the tassel of the maize, 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


tudes, unheeded beauties, enough to fill the sketch book of a I Time.—Time is the most indefinable, yet paradoxi 

hunter of the picturesque. Sometimes it would leap down | things; the past is gone, the future is not come. and owe 4 

rocky shelves, making small cascades over which the trees || sent becomes the past even while we attempt to define m d 
+ an 








threw their broad balancing sprays, and long nameless weeds | like the flash of the lightening at once exists and exyj 
hung in fringes from the impending hanks, dripping with || Time is the measurer of all things, but is Sell hedianmaain 
ec, 


diamond drops. Sometimes it would brawl and fret along the '|and the grand discloser of all things, but is itself undisclosed, 


| ravine in the matted shade of a forest, filling it with murmurs; i Like space, it is incomprehensiple, because it has no limits, 
mi 


and after this termagant career, would steal forth into open “and it would be still more so if it had. It is more obscure j 
| : re in 





And, as the zephyrs woo’d each silken tress, 
It seemed as if they toiled with golden rays, 
And strung out blisses in their wild excess. 


She loved the greenwood and the mountain peak, 
The silent glen—the melody of streams; 

She loved the wind that kiss’d her glowing cheek, 
The moon that robed her with its mellow beams. 


She loved to see the angry billows lash 
The hoary rock upon the ocean shore— 
The eye of God was in the lightning’s flash, 
His voice was in the hollow thunder’s roar: 


The limpid streamlet as it danced along, 

Toss’d its bright wavelets round her snowy feet; 
And every breeze seem’d burden’d with her song, 

And every flower she touched seemed passing sweet. 


A thing so bright could not be strange to love, 
He sought his victim in her forest home; 

fhe warm’d him in her bosom, like a dove, 
And gently pray’d that he might never roam. 


The glen, the wildwood, and the moonlit sea 
Lost every charm—the melancholy breeze 

Stole round her harp and cauyht its melody, 
Then bore it sadly through the forest trees. 


A change came 0’er her sky, erst so serene, 

And there were pangs where once contentment dwelt; 
The lily flourished where the rose had been, 

Her smiles were like the moon-beams—sad, unfelt. 


The valley—streamlet murmured—Rosabel! 
And, Rosabel! the sighing breeze replied; 
The dew-drop shone in many a flowret’s cell, 
And seem’d to sorrow for the forest pride. 


Mysterious power of love!—thy blight was on 
The youthful brow and cheek, and budding lips; 

Where was the glance—the step of timid fawn, 
The beamy smile that ne’er had known eclipse? 


The melancholy stars would nightly drink 
° The rival lustre of her burning tears, 
And, robed in borrow’d softness, proudly wink 
And move harmonious through their azure spheres. 


Grief placed an icy signet on her brow, 
She pined away—the lorn, forsaken one;— 
No pang can reach her cold, cold bosom now, 
Her dreamless sleep can be disturbed by none. 


THE ANGLER, 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 





This day dame Nature seem’d in love, 
The lusty say began to move. 

Fresh juice did stir th°embracing vines, 
And birds had drawn their valentines. 
The jealous trout that low did lie, 

Rose at a well dissembled fly. 

There stood my friend with patient skill, 
Attending to his trembling quill. 


It is said that many an unlucky urchin is induced to run 
away from his family, and betake himself to a sea-faring life | 
from reading the history of Robinson Crusoe, and I suspect 
that, in like manner, many of those worthy gentleman, who 
are given to haunt the sides of pastoral streams with angle 
rods in hand, may trace the origin of their passions to the se- | 
ductive pages of Izaak Walton. I recollect studying his'| 
“Complete Angler” several years since, in company with a 
knot of friends in America, and moreover, that we were all 
completely bitten with the angling mania. It was early in| 
the year; but as soon as the weather was auspicious, and that | 





the spring began to melt into the verge of summer, we took /) 
rod in hand, and sallied into the country, as stark mad as was || 


ever Don Quixote from reading books of chivalry. 

One of our party had eqnalled the Don in the fulness of his | 
equipments, being attired cap-a-pie for the enterprise. He 
wore a broad-skirted fustian coat, perplexed with half a hun. | 
dred pockets; a pair of stout shoes, and leather gaiters; a bas- | 
ket slung on one side for fish; a patent rod; a landing net and 
a score of other inconveniences only to be found in the truc) 
angler’s armory. Thus harnessed for the field, he was as| 
great a matter of stare and wonderment among the country | 
folk, who had never seen a regular angler, as was the steel 
clad hero of La Mancha among the goatherds of the Sierra 
Morena. 

Our first essay was along the mountain brook among the 


day with the most placid demure face imaginable; as I have | its sources than the Nile, and in its termination than the Ni 
seen some pestilent shrew of a housewife, after filling her | ger; and advances like the swiftest tide, but retreats lik -. 
house with uproar and ill humor, come dimplirg out of doors, swiftest torrent. It gives wings of lightning to fone e 
swimming, and curtesying, and smiling upon all the world. | but feet of lead to pain, and lends expectation a curb bien 

How smoothly would this vagrant brook glide at such times ; joymenta spur. It robs beauty of her charms to bestow th > 
through some bosom of green meadow land, among all the on her picture, and builds a monument to merit but denies it 
mountains, where the quiet was only interrupted by the oc-|/a house; it is the transient and deceitful flatterer of falsehood 
casional tinkling of a bell from the lazy cattle among the | but tried and final friend to truth. Time is the most subtle 
clover, or the sound of a wood cutter’s axe from the neighbor. | yet the most insatiable of depradators, and by appearin ‘ 
ing forest? take nothing, is permitted to take all; nor can it.be sated 

For my part, I was always a bungler at all kinds of sport ! until it has stolen the world from us and us from the world, 
that required either patience or adroitness, and had not angled | It consjantly flies yet overcomes all things by flight, and al. 
above half an hour before I had completely “satisfied the sen- | though it is the present ally, it will be the future omen 
timent,” and convinced myself of the truth of Izaak Walton’s | of Death. Time, the cradle of Hope, but the grave of Ambi 
opinion that angling is something like poetry—a man must | tion, is the stern corrector of fools, but the salutary counsellor 
be born to it. I hooked myself instead of the fish; tangled | of the wise, bringing all they dread to the one, and all the de. 
my line in every tree; lost my bait; broke my rod; until I i sire to the other; but like Casandra it warns us with a Voice 
gave up the attempt in despair, and passed the day under the i that even the sagest discredit too long, and the silliest believe 
trees, reading old Izaak, satisfied that it was his fascinating || too late. Wisdom walks before it; opportunity with it; and 


vein of honest simplicity and rural feeling that had bewitched i repentance behind it; he that has made it his friend will have 


me and not the passion for angling. little to fear from his enemies; but he that has made it his 
My companions, however, were more persevering in their | enemy, will have but little to hope from his friends.—Lacon, 
decision. I have them at this moment before my eyes, steal- 


HI 
ing along the border of the brook, where it lay open to the | : 
day, or where merely fringed by the shrubs or bushes. I see || Or nicues.—I cannot call riches better than the “baggage” 


the bittern rising with hollow scream, as they break in upon | of virtue; the Roman word is better, “impedimenta.” For as 


his rarely invaded haunt; the kingfisher watching them sus- | fee Chg te ak eiey, eee vies. De cemee 
; | be spared nor left behind, but it hindereth the march; yea, 


piciously from his dry tree that overhangs the deep black |) R : 
millpond, in the gorge of the hills; the tortoise letting himself | and the care of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth the victory. 
slide sideways from the stone or log on which he is sunning | of ih riches — is no real use, except it be in the distri 

bution; the rest is but conceit. So saith Solomon; “Where 


himself; and the panic-struck frog plumping in headlong as | 


they approach, and spreading an alarm throughout the watery | much is, are many to consume it; and what hath the owner 


att unk } but the sight of it with his eyes?” The personal fruition in 
I recollect also that after toiling, and watching the greater | any man cannot reach to feel great riches; there is a custody 
part of the day, with scarcely any success, in spite of all our | 


of them; or a power of dole and donative of them; or a fame 
admirable apparatus, a lubberly country urchin came down | 














of them; but no solid use tothe owner. Do you not see what 
from the hills, with a rod made like the branch of a tree; a few Ln Pe AD AYRE ey NS A RT Aad 
yards of twine, and as heaven shall help me! I believe a || what works of ostentation are undertaken, because there might 


crooked pin for a hook, baited with a vile worm—and in half || #ee™ to be some use of great riches? But then you will say 
an hour he caught more fish than we had nibbles throughout they may be “i use to’ buy men out of dangers and troubles. 
the day. || As Solomon saith,” “Riches are as a strong hold in the ima. 

= | gination of the rich man.” But this is excellently expressed, 
that it is in imagination, and not always in fact. For cer. 
| tainly, great riches have sold more men thar they have bought 


out.—LLord Bacon. 


— 








Erernity.—That the conception of eternity may be more | 
| distinct and affecting, it is useful to represent it under some | 
/temporal resemblances that sensibly, though not fully repre- 
isent it. Suppose that the vast ocean were distilled drop by | 
| drop, but so slowly that a thousand years should pass between i It was said of the learned bishop Sanderson, that, when he 
}every drop, how many millions of years were required to |, was preparing his lectures, he hesitated so much, and rejected 
empty it? Suppose this great world in its full compass from | so often, that, at the time of reading, he was often forced to 
| one pole to another, and from the top of the firmament to the | produce, not what was best, but what happened to be at hand. 
bottom, were to be filled with the smallest sand, but so slowly | This will be the state of every man, who, in the choice of his 
that every thousand years only a single grain should be added, | employment, balances all the arguments on every side; the 

how many millions would pass away before it were filled? If | complication is so intricate, the motives and objections so nu- 
the immense superficies of Heaven, wherein are innumerable | merous, there is so much play for the imagination, and 30, 
stars, the least of which equals the magnitude of the earth, much remains in the power of others, that reason is forced at 
were filled with figures of numbers without the least vacant last to rest in neutrality, the decision devolves into the 
| space, and every figure signified a million, what created mind hands of chance, and after a great part of life spent in im 








thoughts I reply—the sea will be empticd drop by drop, the | 
| . . . re . 

| universe filled grain by grain, the numbers written in the hea. | 
| vens will come to an end, and how much of eternity is then 


| could tell their numbers, much less their value? Having these |; 


quiries which can never be resolved, the rest must often pass 
in repenting the unnessary delay, and can be useful to few 
other purposes than to warn others against the same folly, 
_and to show, that of two states of life equally consistent wita 


spent? nothing, for still infinitely more remains.—Fuller’s Sa- | religion and virtue, he who chooses earliest chooses best— 
| Johnson. 

= } ae 

Antiquity oF cutmyeys.—If the houses of the Romans || I think it is Gallagher who has said that ‘the grape most 
‘had been furnished with chimneys, Vitruvus would not have | be crushed before the wine will flow,’ and we must have felt 
| failed to have given a description of their construction. Yet | adversity before we can rightly estimate friendship. 

/not a word about them is to be found inhis works. Nor docs} They who will abandon a friend for one error know little 
| Julius Pollux, who made a collection of the Greek names of | of human character, and prove that their hearts are as cold 
all the parts of habitations give a word tor them any more i as their judgement are weak. 

than Grapaldus, who, in more modern times, formed a voca- | We should tolerate much and forgive much in those we 
bulary of all the Latin words used in architecture. That there i love, but we can never be justified in forming an intimate 
were no chimneys in the 11th 12th, and 13th centuries seems | connexion with a person who violates the law of morality; @ 
proved by the curfew, couvre fen, of the English and Normans. | that ¢ase we partake in his debasement.—Zanesville Vis. 


In the lower ages the fire was made in a sort of stove whieh 


| pientiam. 




















highlands of the Hudson—a most unfortunate place for the 
execution of those piscatory tactics which had been invented 
along the velvet margins of quiet English rivulets. It was 


one of those wild streams that lavish among onr romantic soli- || which threw down a great many, happened at Venice. 





the law required should be covered up on retiring to bed.|; Fartinc stars.—What we commonly call “falling stars” is 
The most ancient allusion extant as made'to chimneys, is not | believed by the Arabs to be a dart launched by the Almighty, 
earlier than the year 1438, a period at which an earthquake, i at an evil genius, and on heholding one they exclaim, “May 
| God transfix the enemy of the faith.” 
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